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HEIMLICH  MANEUVER 
for  Choking  Victims 
Approved  by  Surgeon  General 

Each  year  food  strangles  to  death  at  least  4,000  people 
in  the  U.S.  and  an  estimated  80,000  people  worldwide. 

There  is  a method  for  coping  with  these  emergencies 
which  is  rapidly  gaining  acceptance.  It’s  called  the  “Heim- 
lich Maneuver,”  named  after  Dr.  Henry  J.  Heimlich. 

It  was  previously  thought  that  a large  piece  of  food  had 
to  be  lodged  in  the  windpipe.  Not  so.  An  aspirin  can  do  it, 
a piece  of  lettuce,  even  mashed  potatoes. 

So  far,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is  dissemi- 
nating the  method,  and  the  White  House  staff,  including 
waiters  who  serve  VIP’s,  are  being  briefed  on  the  “Heim- 
lich Maneuver.” 

The  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  has  approved  the 
use  of  the  “Heimlich  Maneuver”  in  Army  clubs.  Train 
your  employees  to  recognize  a choking  victim  and  to 
react  quickly. 

Here’s  How  It  Works 

The  rescuer  stands  behind  the  victim  and  extends  both 
arms  around  his  waist,  while  allowing  the  victim’s  head, 
arms  and  upper  torso  to  hang  forward.  Then,  the  rescuer 
makes  a fist  with  one  hand,  grasps  it  with  the  other  and 
places  it  against  the  victim’s  abdomen,  slightly  above  the 
navel  and  below  the  rib  cage,  and  presses  his  fist  force- 
fully into  the  abdomen  with  a quick  upward  thrust,  re- 
peating several  times  if  necessary.  There  is  always  some 
residual  air  in  the  lungs,  Dr.  Heimlich  says,  and  pressure 
below  the  diaphragm  compresses  and  forces  it  upward. 
The  bolus  pops  out  “like  a champagne  cork.” 

A person  who  chokes  when  alone  should  try  anything 
that  applies  force  just  below  the  diaphragm.  Pressing 
against  the  edge  of  a table  or  sink,  for  example,  or  using 
your  own  fist,  might  compress  the  abdomen  enough  to 
pop  the  obstruction  loose.  Dr.  Heimlich  urges  anyone  in 
the  food-service  business  to  learn  the  maneuver  and  to 
recognize  the  symptoms  of  choking.  The  most  important: 
the  victim,  though  conscious,  cannot  speak. 


Privacy  Act  Affects  YOU! 
See  page  16. 
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A Visit  to  Yongsan 


The  NCO 


Branch 


Out  with  the  Old  and... 


After  the  opening  of  the  Frontier  Club,  the  Castle  Club  was 
closed  due  to  the  deterioration  of  the  foundation. 


In 

with 

the 

New 


The  recently  opened  Frontier  Club  offers  a wide  variety  of  enter- 
tainment and  food,  not  to  mention  many  of  the  luxuries  found  in 
civilian  life  only  in  the  swankiest  of  clubs — PX,  barber  shop,  and 
such. 


U.S.  ARMY  GARRISON,  YONGSAN,  KOREA— 
The  club  management  staff  here  has  created  tradition 
by  providing  excellent  service  to  over  20,000  personnel  of 
the  USAG  Yongsan. 

The  Director  of  Nonappropriated  Funds,  Major  Curtis 
S.  Smith,  is  the  Staff  Supervisor  for  the  USAG  Yongsan. 
He  stated  recently,  “The  Club  System  here  is  divided  into 
three  operational  funds:  the  NCO  Club  Branch,  The  Offi- 
cer’s Club  Branch,  and  the  Package  Beverage  Branch.” 
Curtis  went  on  to  say  that  the  NCO  Branch  consists  of 
sixteen  clubs  which  have  gross  sales  in  excess  of  $200,000 
monthly.  The  concentration  of  their  sixteen  clubs  is 
within  the  Seoul-Yongsan  area.  The  majority  of  the  NCO 
Clubs’  sales  are  from  five  clubs  in  this  area.  The  two  main 
NCO  clubs  (Frontier  and  Cross  Roads)  account  for  about 
50  percent  of  sales. 

The  Frontier  Club  was  first  opened  in  1 957  and  catered 
primarily  to  senior  enlisted  personnel.  The  club  had  a 
western  motif  and  served  basically  country  and  western 
food  and  entertainment.  By  1972  the  club  had  detriorated 
to  the  point  where  a complete  renovation  was  neces- 
sary. Work  began  in  January  1973,  and  was  completed 
November  9,  1974.  The  cost  of  renovation  was  approxi- 
mately $500,000. 


General  Richard  K.  Stilwell  (in  uniform),  Commander,  U.S. 
Forces  (USFK),  officially  opens  the  Frontier  Club  on  Youngsan 
South  Post.  Helping  in  the  opening  are  from  left  to  right,  COL 
King  Coffman,  former  Commander  of  the  USAGY,  SFC  Bobby 
Sharbino,  former  Frontier  Club  manager,  and  SFC  F.J.  Skitch 
Henderson,  Branch  Manager  of  the  NCO  Club. 

Not  pictured  are  CPT  James  E.  Frudge,  administrative  support 
branch  chief,  and  installation  club  manager,  Mr.  Francis  J. 
Hills. 
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One  of  the  dining  rooms  in  the  Frontier  Club  has  all  the  comfort 
and  aethestic  beauty  one  could  hope  to  find  anywhere  in  the 
States. 


The  Frontier  Club  is  the  largest  club  in  Korea  and  is 
open  to  all  enlisted  grades.  Prior  to  its  reopening  all  of  the 
employees  received  intensified  training  in  food  prepara- 
tion and  service,  so  that  members  would  receive  the  best 
service  and  atmosphere  available  in  Korea. 

According  to  NCO  branch  manager,  SFC  Skitch  Hen- 
derson, the  new  Frontier  Club  is  “the  finest  enlisted  club 
in  the  Pacific.  We  intend  to  give  our  (NCO)  club  members 
the  very  best  meal,  the  very  best  drink,  and  the  very  best 
entertainment  possible  in  this  club.” 

Henderson  said  that  he  intends  to  “keep  the  club  a 
place  for  enlisted  personnel  to  be  proud  to  take  members 
of  their  family  for  a meal  and  a great  evening.” 

The  club  has  a wide  assortment  of  the  delightful  dishes 
on  the  dining  room  menu,  including  shrimp  scampi,  a deli- 
cate blend  of  garlic,  butter,  sherry  and  butterfly  shrimp, 
guaranteed  to  please  the  taste  buds  of  any  seafood 
gourmet  as  well  as  the  pocketbook  of  the  enlisted  man. 

Club  officials  pointed  out  that  the  Frontier  Club  was 
selected  for  renovation  because  the  foundation  was  of  a 
permanent  nature.  The  same  did  not  hold  true  for  the 
Castle  Club,  a long-time  home  for  the  sweet  soulful  rock 
and  the  smell  of  southern  cooking.  According  to  Major 
Smith,  the  Castle  Club  was  closed  due  to  the  unrepair- 
able deterioration  of  the  structure.  “The  place  was  simply 
too  old  and  too  far  down  the  pike  to  even  begin  trying  to 
remodel  it.”  Area  engineers  were  especially  concerned 
with  the  roof  on  the  old  building. 

According  to  SFC  Henderson,  the  Ghetto  Band,  a 
favorite  among  club  patrons,  is  being  considered  for  semi- 
permanent billing  in  both  Cross  Roads  and  Frontier 
Clubs.  The  soulful  food  menu  offered  at  the  Castle  will  be 
incorporated  into  the  menus  at  the  other  enlisted  clubs. 
The  Cross  Roads  NCO  Club  first  opened  in  1954,  just 
after  Headquarters  Eighth  U.S.  Army  moved  to  Yongsan 
from  the  Seoul  University.  Until  the  Frontier  Club 
opened,  the  Cross  Roads  Club  was  available  to  all  enlisted 
grades.  When  the  Frontier  came  into  being,  the  Cross 
Roads  was  changed  to  enlisted  personnel  grades  E-4  and 
below.  In  1971,  the  building,  like  the  Frontier,  was  com- 
pletely renovated  and  then  opened  to  all  enlisted  grades. 
The  club  provides  a modern  decor  and  entertainment  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  all  of  its  members. 


Female  MA  Brings  Praise 

The  following  is  a letter  of  the  Yongsan  area  news- 
paper, the  Profile. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

I,  being  a Senior  NCO  and  having  done  four 
tours  here  in  Korea,  would  like  to  say  that  this  time 
my  wife  and  family  really  have  enjoyed  this  one 
more  than  any  of  the  others. 

My  wife  and  I spend  a lot  of  time  going  to  the 
clubs  to  play  Bingo  and  involving  ourselves  in  the 
activities  that  the  clubs  have  had  for  the  whole 
family.  Ordinarily  we  do  not  go  to  the  Frontier  club 
often  but,  in  the  last  month  we  have  visited  this 
club  several  times  because  we  are  made  to  feel  that 
we  are  welcome  more  so  than  ever  before. 

The  new  Master  at  Arms  is  quite  a personable 
person  and  I mean  just  that.  In  all  the  years  that  I 
have  been  coming  to  Korea  there  has  never  been  an 
MA  who  checks  to  see  if  you  are  being  taken  care  of 
and  if  you  are  comfortable  until  lately,  this  MA  is 
quite  a change  for  our  club  system  and  I wish  some- 
one had  thought  of  this  idea  sooner. 

I want  to  thank  whoever  is  responsible  for  the 
lovely  lady  MA  that  we  now  have  at  the  Frontier 
Club  and  also  I think  each  and  every  person  who 
has  not  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  lady  on  the 
job  should  take  the  time  to  drop  in  at  the  club  and 
get  greeted  by  someone  who  really  knows  how  to 
make  a family  welcome  even  when  you’re  away 
from  home. 

All  I can  say  for  my  wife  and  I is  that  we  will 
spend  more  time  at  the  Frontier  Club  in  the  future 
because  they  have  really  done  something  for  all 
concerned  when  they  hired  that  Lady  and  that’s  a 
fact.  I as  a Senior  NCO  who  has  been  around  for 
some  time  can  honestly  say  we  certainly  need  more 
people  like  her. 

My  congratulations  to  the  Lady,  whoever  she  is, 
and  I am  sure  that  the  public  would  like  to  know 
more  about  her  too.  I and  my  wife  thank  you  and 
hope  we  get  to  know  more  about  your  new  Lady 
MA. 

Sincerely, 

MSG  G.B.  Jordan  & Mrs.  Jordan 

With  total  sales  in  excess  of  $500,000  per 
month,  the  USAGY  Club  System  is  one  of  the 
largest  systems  in  the  world  and  serves  in  ex- 
cess of 20, 000 personnel  in  Korea. 
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Officers’  Branch  — Excellent 
Food  — Pleasing  Atmosphere 


The  famed  Peacock  Room  makes  the  8th  Army  Officers’  Club  a 
favorite  place  to  hold  meetings  and  social  gatherings. 


The  Officers’  Club  Branch,  consisting  of  four  clubs,  has 
total  sales  of  $75,000  monthly.  The  branch  has  a Main 
Officers’  Club  (8th  U.S.  Army)  located  on  Yongsan  South 
Post  and  three  annexes  located  at  the  Far  East  District 
Engineer  Compound,  Seoul,  K-16  Air  Field  and  Kimpo 
Air  Field. 

The  Eighth  U.S.  Army  Officers’  Clubs  make  up  about 
75  percent  of  the  branch’s  sales.  It  too  was  renovated  in 
1972  at  a cost  in  excess  of  $1  million.  The  club  features 
the  finest  decor  and  atmosphere  in  Korea. 

The  Seoul  Civilian  Club,  the  second  largest  club  in  the 
Officers’  Club  Branch,  was  opened  in  1969  as  an  indepen- 
dent U.S.  Civilian  Club.  In  1973  the  club  was  assumed  by 
the  USAGY  Officers’  Club  System  and  made  into  an  All 
Ranks  (officers  and  enlisted)  Club.  The  modern  design 
produces  a pleasing  atmosphere  and  the  excellent  food 
and  beverages  add  to  the  relaxation. 

The  package  beverage  branch  consists  of  a main  store 
(Yongsan)  and  six  annexes  located  on  the  heavier  military 
populated  posts  in  the  surrounding  area.  Average 
monthly  sales  are  in  excess  of  $200,800. 

Link  with  the  Past 

Yongsan  is  a post  rich  in  a historical  sense.  Its  present 
existence  as  well  as  its  past  stands  as  an  undeniable  link 
between  east  and  west. 

The  reservation  was  originally  occupied  by  the 
Japanese  Imperial  Army  and  was  the  headquarters  for 
Nippon  operations  on  the  peninsula  of  Korea  until  1945. 

What  is  now  Yongsan’s  Main  Post  once  headquartered 
the  Japanese  23rd  Infantry  Red  Regiment.  The  Com- 
mand Building,  Building  2462,  was  nothing  more  than 
two  billets  at  that  time.  With  some  exception,  most  of  the 
other  two-story  brick  buildings  on  the  main  post  com- 
pound were  troop  billets. 

The  site  of  the  present  main  officers’  club  was  once  the 
post  commander’s  residence.  The  club  swimming  pool 
used  to  be  a greenhouse  and  a garden  operated  by  the 
Japanese. 


One  of  the  many  conveniences  offered  by  the  Frontier  Club  is  a 
barber  shop.  It  makes  life  just  a little  bit  easier  when  \ou  can 
relax  and  do  all  the  things  you  have  to  do  in  one  spot. 


COL  King  Coffman,  former  Commander  of  the  US  Army  Garri- 
son at  Yongsan,  is  just  one  of  the  many  satisfied  customers  of 
the  Frontier  Club. 


The  staff  of  the  Directorate  of  Non-appropriated  Funds;  SSG 
M.S.  Tack,  SSG  Henry  G.  Taylor,  M AJ  Curtis  S.  Smith. 
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88  Make  “5  in  75” 


The  Department  of  the  Army 
minimum  annual  net  income 
goal  for  clubs  in  fiscal  year 
1975,  was  an  amount  equal  to 
at  least  five  percent  of  the  total 
revenue. 

Special  recognition  is  ex- 
tended to  the  commander  and 
managers  of  the  following  clubs 
for  attaining  a minimum  of  five 
percent  net  income  in  fiscal 
year  1975. 

Officers’  Clubs 

50  States, 

Canal  Zone, 
Puerto  Rico 

Fort  Buchanan 
Fort  Campbell 
Fort  Carson 
Ogden  Defense  Depot 
Tracy  Defense  Depot 
Defense  Electronics  Support 
Center 

Defense  General  Support  Cen- 
ter 

Defense  Personnel  Support 
Center 
Fort  Douglas 

Fitzsimmons  General  Hospital 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison 
Fort  Lee 

Lexington  Bluegrass  Army  De- 
pot 

Fort  McClellan 
Fort  McCoy 


United  States  Mil  Academy 
Military  District  of  Washing- 
ton 

Fort  Monroe 
Pentagon  Athletic  Center 
Picatinny  Arsenal 
Fort  Riley 
Fort  Ritchie 
Safeguard  Command 
U.S.  Army  Topographic  Center 
Vint  Hill  Farms 
Fort  Wainwright 
193rd  Infantry  Brigade  (Canal 
Zone) 

Beach  Club,  193rd  Infantry  Bri- 
gade (Canal  Zone) 

Europe 

Aschaffenburg 

Augsburg 

Bamberg 

Dhahran  (Combined) 

Frankfurt  (Combined) 

Karlsruhe 

Sinop  (Combined) 

Worms 

Pacific 

USAG  Camp  Humphreys 

USAG  Taegu 

4th  Missile  Command 


NCO  Clubs 

50  States,  Europe 

Canal  Zone,  BadToeiz 


Puerto  Rico 

Cakmakli 

Kaiserslautern 

Fort  Bragg 
Fort  Buchanan 

Karlsruhe 

Worms 

Fort  Carson 
Fort  Drum 

Dugway  Proving  Ground 
Frankford  Arsenal 
Fort  Greely 
Fort  Hamilton 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison 
Fort  Huachuca 

Pacific 

Fort  Indiantown  Gap 

4th  Missile  Command 

Fort  Jackson 

USAG  Honshu 

Fort  McClellan 

Camp  Humphreys 

Natick  Laboratories 

USAG  Okinawa 

New  Cumberland  Army  Depot 

USAG  Pusan 

Picatinny  Arsenal 

USASCH  (Hawaii) 

Pine  Bluff  Arsenal 

2nd  Infantry  Division 

Fort  Polk 

USAG  Taegu 

Redstone  Arsenal 
Fort  Riley 

Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal 
Fort  Richardson 
Fort  Ritchie 
Fort  Rucker 

USAG  Yongsan 

Sacramento  Army  Depot 
Selfridge  Air  National  Guard 

Base 
Fort  Sill 

Tobyhanna  Army  Depot 
193rd  Infantry  Brigade  (Canal 
Zone) 

U.S.  Army  Support  Detachment 
Fort  Wainwright 
Yuma  Proving  Ground 


Why  5 Percent? 

Managers  are  often  asked,  “Why  should  the  club  make 
a minimum  net  income  equal  to  five  percent  of  sales?  The 
club  is  not  a profit-making  organization.”  The  question  is 
valid  and  the  statement  is  basically  correct.  We  must  re- 
member, however,  that  although  Army  clubs  are  not 
established  and  operated  for  the  sake  of  profit  alone,  each 
must  be  self-sustaining.  This  means,  of  course,  that  we 
must  generate  sufficient  income  to  pay  all  operating 
expenses,  replace  equipment  and  fixtures,  and  to  provide 
for  improved  services  and  facility  improvements. 

Department  of  the  Army  has  established  as  the  mini- 
mum net  income  goal  for  FY  76  an  amount  equal  to  five 
percent  of  club  sales.  This  goal  was  set  following  a com- 
prehensive evaluation  of  the  operations  of  successful 
clubs  and  current  double  digit  inflationary  trends.  More- 
over, the  goal  was  established  assuming  that  monies  have 
or  will  be  accumulated  in  amounts  equal  to  the  original 
purchase  cost  of  onhand  fixed  assets.  The  five  percent  net 
income  is  designed  to  provide  the  dollars  necessary  to  pay 
the  difference  between  original  costs  and  replacement 
costs  of  the  clubs’  fixed  assets.  Replacement  costs  for 
fixed  assets  have  increased,  almost  without  exception, 
over  the  original  purchase  cost.  Let’s  take  a look  at  the 
impact  of  inflation  on  the  replacement  cost  of  a standard 
item  of  club  equipment. 


“Dishwashing  Machine,  Double  Tank,  64” 


Increase  above 

% of  Increase 

Purchase  Cost 

Initial  Cost 

from  Initial  Cost 

1971 

$4,645 

$ 

— 0— 

1972* 

4,770 

125 

2.7 

1973* 

4,770 

125 

2.7 

1974 

5,360 

715 

15 

1975 

5,790 

1,145 

24 

Note:  ‘Denotes  era  in  which  price  controls  were  applied. 

Where  can  the  installation  commander  and  the  club 
manager  attain  sufficient  monies  to  pay  the  $1,145 
increase  in  replacement  costs?  Our  accounting  system 
does  not  provide  for  an  adjustment  to  fixed  asset  depre- 
ciation rates  to  compensate  for  the  inflationary  increase 
in  replacement  costs.  Therefore,  the  increase  in  replace- 
ment costs  over  original  purchase  costs  must  be  provided 
for  from  the  “bottom  line.”  The  minimum  net  income 
goal  of  five  percent  of  club  sales,  if  netted,  will  provide 
most  of  the  dollars  required.  This  income  will  pay  for 
those  emergency  expenditures  above  normal  operating 
expenses  that  cannot  be  accurately  forecasted  or  bud- 
geted. The  minimum  net  income  goal  must  be  adjusted 
upward  to  finance  construction,  renovation,  and  expan- 
sion of  facilities;  loan  repayments  and  other  capital  expen- 
ditures. 
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Presidio  O’club  Wins  Accolades 


PRESIDIO  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CA— A new  addi 
tion  to  the  Officers’  Club  has  won  an  honor  award,  under 
the  1974  U.S.  Chief  of  Engineers  Distinguished  Design 
Awards  Program  for  Architectural  Design. 

The  design  for  the  addition  was  by  Robert  B.  Wong, 
AIA,  of  San  Francisco,  CA. 

Wong  designed  the  building  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  original  structure,  which  is  the  oldest  adobe  build- 
ing in  San  Francisco,  built  in  1776,  and  designated  as  a 
National  Historical  Site.  The  architect  worked  closely 
with  the  local  Historical  Society  during  design  and  con- 
struction. 

It  was  decided  that  the  most  suitable  design  would  be 
an  addition  constructed  in  a contemporary  manner,  re- 
calling the  design,  color,  texture  and  appearance  of  the 
existing  building.  The  addition  is  situated  to  the  rear  of 
the  existing  building,  providing  adequate  space  for  the 
new  banquet  ballroom. 

The  bar/lounge  was  located  above  the  roof  of  the  exis- 
ting building  to  furnish  a magnificent  view  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.  The  banquet/ballroom  seats  approximately  456 
for  dinner  shows  and  allows  flexibility  in  the  use  of  the 
facility.  Automatically  operative  folding  partitions  divide 


a large  space  into  two  or  three  small  areas  accommoda- 
ting various  size  groups. 

Each  of  the  smallest  spaces  has  access  to  a landscaped 
outdoor  area.  Food  and  bar  can  be  provided  for  any  of 
the  divided  spaces  without  interrupting  functions  in  the 
other  spaces. 

The  structural  system  satisfies  a requirement  for  com- 
plete freedom  of  architectural  expression  at  the  first  and 
second  floors.  Clear  stands  are  provided  by  reinforced 
concrete  post  tensioned  girders  at  the  second  floor  and  by 
gabled  steel  beam  and  truss  roof  framing. 

Efficient  mechanical  distribution  was  made  possible  by 
suspending  the  mechanical  room  between  the  first  floor 
ceiling  and  the  second  floor.  The  primary  materials  used 
on  the  exterior  of  the  building  are  stucco  and  mission  tile 
to  match  elements  of  the  original  adobe  structure. 

When  judging  the  architectural  design  of  the  new  addi 
tion  to  the  Officers’  Club,  the  jury  “appreciated  the  good 
judgement  of  the  architect  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
sensing  the  importance  of  preserving  and  enhancing  the 
original  building.” 

“The  design  of  the  new  addition  is  not  only  a sensitive 
solution  to  this  important  objective,  it  also  incorporates 
spaces  that  function  well  and  that  obviously  are  inviting 
to  the  user,” 

A Design  Guide  for  officers’  and  NCO  dubs  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  provide  criteria  for 
design  personnel  and  Corps  of  Engineers  field  offices  in  planning 
and  programming  project  requirements. 

The  Design  Guide  is  applicable  to  all  new  construction  projects 
for  Army  clubs.  It  is  also  applicable,  as  general  guidance,  to 
projects  involving  the  modernization  of  existing  facilities. 

The  guide  states  that  when  selecting  architects  for  the  design  of 
club  facilities,  consideration  should  be  given  to:  the  architects’ 
experience  in  the  design  of  restaurants,  clubs  and  similar  facili- 
ties; his  imaginative  approach  to  building  design;  and  experience 
with  modern,  flexible  construction  systems. 

Included  in  the  guide  are  design  guidelines  for  waiting  rooms, 
dining  rooms,  bars,  kitchens,  locker  rooms,  administrative 
offices,  party  rooms,  and  many  others. 

A special  feature  of  the  Design  Guide  is  the  chapter  which 
deals  with  joint  clubs,  small  officers’  clubs,  medium  officers  clubs, 
large  officers’  clubs,  and  small,  medium  and  large  NCO  clubs. 

The  guide  is  a valuable  tool  for  the  club  manager  who  is  con- 
templating or  currently  actively  involved  in  a renovation  or  con- 
struction project. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  by  writing  HQDA  (DAAG-CM) 
WASH  DC  20314  or  calling  your  CMD  Regional  Office. 
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How  To  Fish  For  Fish 


by  Virginia  Knauer 

Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Consumer  Affairs 

Fish  products,  high  in  protein,  are  a major  source  of  food  BREADED 

in  this  country.  While  there  is  mandatory  inspection  of 
meat  and  poultry  to  insure  that  consumers  buy  safe  and 
wholesome  products,  there  is  no  required  inspection  of 
fish  and  fishery  products.  As  a result  you  must  really  be  a 
more  select  and  informed  buyer  of  seafood. 

To  help  you  determine  the  quality  when  buying  fish, 
the  Commerce  Department  National  Marine  Fishery  Ser- 
vice (NMFS)  has  developed  a list  of  things  to  look  for  in 
determining  whether  frozen  seafood  is  safe  and  fresh. 


Q/  PACKED  UNDER 
* I FEDERAL 
c\  INSPECTION 


U.S.  GRADE 


Fish  products  which  pass  inspection  can  carry  the  label  on  the  left. 
Graded  products  can  carry  the  US  grade  shield  (right)  which  shows  their 
quality  level. 


Check  the  labels  of  breaded  products.  If  the  label  says 
“regular  breading,”  it  contains  50%  fish;  if  the  label  says 
“lightly  breaded,”  it  must  contain  at  least  65%  fish. 

When  you  open  the  package,  look  for  coating  defects. 
If  there  are  any  cracks  in  the  bread  and  color,  return  the 
package  to  the  supplier. 


Make  sure  the  fish  is  solidly 
frozen  and  has  no  objectionable 
odor 

Frozen  fish  may  be  glazed  (dipped  in  water  one  or  more 
times  and  quickly  frozen  to  produce  an  icy  glaze  that  pro- 
tects the  fish  from  dehydration).  As  long  as  the  glaze  re- 
mains intact  and  the  fish  remains  frozen,  it  will  keep  well. 
If  the  glaze  is  melted  or  is  chipped,  the  unprotected  fish 
may  turn  a cottony  white.  This  is  called  “freezer”  burn 
and  even  though  the  fish  is  still  frozen,  the  exposed  fish 
has  begun  to  suffer  a cellular  breakdown  and  should  be 
rejected. 

AVOID  DAMAGED  PACKAGES. 

Fish  is  packed  in  moisture  and  vapor-proof  materials  to 
prevent  dehydration  and  contamination.  If  the  package  is 
damaged,  it  could  mean  quality  loss.  Also,  don’t  buy 
packages  stacked  above  the  freezing  line  in  the  store 
freezer.  They  may  be  fouled  in  the  process  of  thawing. 


Packed  Under 
Federal  Inspection 

The  “U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  packed  under  fed- 
eral inspection”  mark  is  given  to  top  quality  products: 
ones  that  are  uniform  in  size,  free  of  blemishes  and  defects 
that  possess  fresh  flavor  and  odor. 


GRADE  A SHIELD 

This  mark  is  only  give  to  top  quality  products:  ones 
that  are  uniform  in  size,  free  of  blemishes  and  defects  that 
possess  fresh  flavor  and  odor. 

NMFS  estimates  that  about  30%  of  the  fishery  prod- 
ucts processed  in  this  country  are  inspected.  This  includes 
canned  tuna  and  the  following  frozen  items:  fried  fish, 
fish  cakes,  fish  dinners,  breaded  shrimp,  scallopped 
products  and  seafood  platters.  However,  most  fresh  fish  is 
not  inspected  because  the  consumer  can  see,  touch  and 
smell  to  determine  its  freshness. 
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T ell  the  W orld  via  the  Army  Host  Con\H\Ul\iC2LtiOA 


The  need  for  communication  becomes  more  acute  as 
competition  increases. 

Club  managers  have  an  advantage.  They  can  profit 
from  the  inherited  procedures  and  cross  fertilization  of 
ideas  and  concepts  within  the  Army  club  system. 

The  Army  Host  newsletter  welcomes  you  as  a poten- 
tial contributor.  Now  you  have  the  chance  to  pass  on 
valuable  information  and  ideas  to  other  club  managers. 
Our  readers  are  club  managers  like  yourself  and  they  will 
be  judging  your  article  not  only  on  what  you  write  but 
how  you  write  it. 

The  Army  Host  is  interested  in  success  at  that  party, 
special  event,  menu  item,  gimmick  or  anything  else  that 
has  helped  your  club  become  successful. 

If  you  have  an  idea . . . something  that  you  feel  has 
helped  make  your  club  a success,  pass  it  on  to  the  Army 
Host  and  it  will  be  spread  at  Army  clubs  throughout  the 
world. 

If  you  have  photographs  or  illustrations  which  comple- 
ment your  article,  please  send  them  along. 

Most  articles  can  be  cleared  by  your  immediate  com- 
mander or  local  information  officer.  Each  contributor 
should  submit  a brief  biography  to  include  present  assign- 
ment, past  assignments  bearing  on  his  writing  of  the  par- 
ticular article,  and  other  information  which  strengthens 
the  credibility  of  the  writer. 


Have  a Problem?  Let 

CMD  TAGCEN 

Location. 

Club  Management  Directorate 
The  Adjutant  General  Center 
Washington,  DC  20314 
Message  Address. 

CDR  TAGCEN  WASHDC//DAAG-CM// 


CMD  Know! 

Telephone  Number. 

Autovon  - 586-4464 
Commercial  - 4 1 5-56 1 -4464 

Area  of  Responsibility:  Clubs  in  Western  CONUS  (6th 
USA  area  and  Fort  Bliss  plus  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

Korea  Field  Office. 


Telephone  Number. 

Autovon  - 22-31060 

Commercial  - 202-693-1060 

Eastern  Regional  Office 

Location.  (Collocated  with  CMD,  TAGCEN) 

Eastern  Regional  Office 
Club  Management  Directorate 
The  Adjutant  General  Center 
Washington,  DC  20314 
Message  Address. 

CDR  TAGCEN  WASHDC//DAAG-CMC// 

Telephone  Number. 

Autovon  22-30992 
Commercial  - 202-693-0992 

Area  of  Responsibility:  Clubs  in  Eastern  CONUS,  (1st 
and  5th  USA  areas  less  Fort  Bliss)  plus  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Canal  Zone. 

Western  Regional  Office. 


Location. 

Korea  Field  Office 

Western  Region,  Club  Management  Directorate 
The  Adjutant  General  Center 
APO  San  Francisco  96301 
Message  Address. 

CUSACLUBMGTOKOREA  SEOUL  KOREA//DAAG- 
CMW-K II 

Telephone  Number 

Yonsan  5571 

Area  of  Responsibility:  All  Army  clubs  in  Korea, 
Thailand,  Taiwan,  Okinawa  and  Japan. 

European  Regional  Office. 

Location. 

European  Regional  Office 
Club  Management  Directorate 
The  Adjutant  General  Center 
P.O.  Box  46 


Location. 

Western  Regional  Office 
Club  Management  Directorate 
The  Adjutant  General  Center 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  CA  94 1 29 
Message  Address. 

CUSACLUBMGTOWEST  SFRAN  CA//DAAG- 
CMW II 


APO  New  York  097 1 0 
Message  Address. 

CUSACLUBMGTOEUR  FRANKFURT  GER 
MANY//DAAG-CME// 

Telephone  Number. 

Autovon  - Gibbs  Military  23 1 2-6235/62 1 5 

Area  of  Responsibility:  All  clubs  in  Germany,  England, 
Iran,  Italy,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Turkey. 
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Training  Helps 


Accounting  Correspondence 
Course  Offered 

If  you  are  looking  for  up-to-date  information  on  in- 
ventory management,  enroll  today  in  sub-course 
QM0365,  Inventory  Management,  Part  I and  QM0366, 
Inventory  Management,  Part  II.  However,  if  your  in- 
terests are  in  the  area  of  club  accounting  you  should 
enroll  in  sub  course  QM0501,  Management  of  Club  Ac- 
counting. Courses  are  offered  by  the  US  Army  Quar- 
termaster School  at  Fort  Lee,  VA  23801. 

Many  people  are  taking  advantage  of  the  new  Quarter- 
master School  correspondence  course  program.  In 
December  1973  they  had  about  15,000  students.  Today 
that  number  is  almost  doubled.  Recognize  the  importance 
of  self  development. 

Don’t  Open  Champagne  with 

Opening  a bottle  of  champagne  with  a loud  pop  is  the 
mark  of  an  amateur. 

First  you  remove  the  wire,  then  holding  the  bottle  in 
one  hand  at  an  angle  pointed  away  from  the  body  (and 
other  bodies!),  you  keep  the  other  hand  lightly  over  the 
cork  while  twisting  the  bottle  (never  the  cork)  gently, 
allowing  the  pressure  in  the  bottle  to  push  up  the  cork.  A 
quiet  “whoosh”  is  enough.  This  was  the  word  of  Phillippe 
Court,  Managing  Director  of  Champagne  Taittinger 
when  he  addressed  the  American  and  Canadian  food 
writers  at  the  newspaper  food  editors’  conference  in 
Dallas  recently. 

Mr.  Court  told  food  writers  that  champagne  is  an  ap- 
propriate beverage  anytime  of  the  day  or  night  and  that  it 
goes  with  any  food.  A hostess  doesn’t  need  to  be  very 
“enological,”  he  said  to  serve  champagne,  and  she  can 
serve  it  with  only  nuts  and  cheese,  whereas  if  she  served 
cocktails  instead,  she  must  serve  very  expensive  hors 
d’oeuvres.  He  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  the  tall, 


T raining  Filins 
Available 

The  Club  Management  Directorate  maintains  film 
libraries  at  all  regional  offices  and  the  Korean  Field  Office 
to  help  club  managers  raise  the  level  of  professionalism 
within  their  club  system. 

These  films  cover  three  major  club  management  areas: 
food  preparation,  food  and  beverage  service,  and  manage- 
ment supervision  and  have  a running  time  of  8 to  12 
minutes.  The  films  show  highly  skilled  professionals 
demonstrating  how  to  do  the  job  correctly,  efficiently  and 
effectively. 

In  addition  to  these  films,  the  CMD  produced  training 
film  entitled  “Beverage  Controls”  is  now  available. 

A review  and  study  guide  consisting  of  a four-page 
booklet  with  questions  and  answers  is  provided  with  the 
film.  The  booklet  is  for  student/employee  use  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  showing  of  the  film.  Local  reproduction  of 
the  review  and  study  guide  is  authorized. 

The  following  are  guidelines  for  requesting  the  films: 

• Address  your  request  to  your  regional  office  (see 
page  8). 

• Only  three  films  will  be  loaned  at  a time  and  may  be 
retained  for  five  working  days.  Substitutions  may  be 
made  based  upon  film  availability  at  the  time  of  the 
request. 

Some  of  the  films  available  are:  Using  Standardized 
Recipes,  Preventing  Employee  Theft,  Preventing  Waste, 
Cafeteria  Service,  The  Supervisor-Motivating  Through 
Instinct,  Rush  Hour  Service,  A Cool  Head  for  Salads, 
Taking  The  Order,  Table  Settings  and  many  others. 

a Loud  Pop 

slim  flute  or  tulip  glass  over  the  outmoded  saucer  cham- 
pagne. The  tall  glass  concentrates  bouquet  and  keeps  bub- 
bles rising  longer. 

Dr.  A.  Dinsmoor  Webb,  the  new  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Viticulture  and  Enology  at  the  University 
of  California,  Davis,  spoke  of  one  introduction  in  the  in- 
volvement of  women  in  wine.  Webb  said  that  women  are 
now  buying  nearly  60%  of  the  wine  sold  in  the  United 
States,  and  women  are  begging  to  claim  important  places 
in  the  wine  industry.  There  are  women  wine  growers  in 
this  country  as  well  as  in  Australia  and  Europe,  he  said 
and  there  is  a growing  list  of  women  wine  makers  in 
California. 

Women  have  sensitive  palates  and  need  only  tasting  ex- 
perience to  evaluate  the  flavors  of  wine,  Dr.  Webb  said. 
He  commented  that  women  buy  books  on  wine  and  read 
newspaper  columns  on  wine  and  that  hundreds  of  them 
enroll  in  the  free  wine  study  course  offered  by  the  wine  in- 
stitute. 
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What’s  Happening  at  Army  Clubs 


The  new  NCO  at  Yuma  Proving  Ground,  Arizona,  shown  here  nearing 
its  final  stage  of  construction. 


New  NCO 
Club  at  Yuma 

YUMA  PROVING  GROUND,  AZ— Bob  Hastings 
was  at  Yuma  Proving  Ground  for  the  grand  opening  of 
the  installation’s  new  NCO. 

The  new  club  houses  the  NCO  and  enlisted  bar  and  the 
NCO  dining  facility  for  all  grades. 

Hastings,  better  known  as  LT  Elroy  Carpenter  on 
McHale’s  Navy,  assisted  former  commander,  COL  Hugh 
H.  Pattillo,  in  the  ribbon  cutting  ceremony. 

Free  snacks  were  served  from  1 to  5 p.m.  and  “happy 
hour”  prices  were  in  effect.  Entertainment  during  these 
hours  was  provided  by  a soloist  and  piano  player. 


Benning  Em  Clubs  Get 

FORT  BENNING,  GA— While  all  of  the  Fort  Ben- 
ning enlisted  clubs  are  undergoing  facelifts,  the  Top  Five 
NCO  Club  has  already  been  completely  redecorated.  The 
Top  Five’s  renovation  included  new  draperies,  carpet, 
wall  covering  and  painting. 

The  ceiling  has  been  lowered  at  the  Hideaway  Club, 
and  a paint  job  and  carpet  are  on  order.  The  Play- 
boy Lounge  renovation  has  just  been  started  with  new 
draperies  on  order,  paint  and  new  floor  coverings. 

The  clubs  are  improving  in  a lot  more  ways  than 
appearance,  though.  They  have  brought  in  professional 
personnel,  such  as  Mr.  John  R.  Lawter,  Sr.,  the  Civilian 
General  Manager,  who  has  nine  years  of  club  experience. 

He  has  worked  at  all  levels  of  club,  including  the  Army 
Club  Management  Directorate. 

The  Top  Five  has  also  added  a professional  chef  to  the 
staff.  Mr.  Richard  Land  has  had  25  years  of  experience  as 
a culinary  expert.  “He  prepares  the  best  food  of  any  NCO 
club  in  the  Army,”  Lawter  praised. 

Variety  entertainment  is  the  main  feature  of  the 
renewed  club  system.  The  music  is  no  longer  strictly 
country  & western,  but  now  includes  top  40,  pop,  modern 


The  new  NCO  was  officially  opened  at  Yuma  Proving  Ground.  The  new 
facility  was  constructed  at  a cost  of  $560,488.  Bob  Hastings,  center, 
movie  and  TV  celebrity,  chats  informally  with  COL  U.H.  Pattillo,  Y uma 
Proving  Ground  Commander  and  Grant  Helton,  Installation  Club 
Manager. 


Facelift 

country  and  soul  music.  Bands  perform  there  seven  nights 
a week,  and  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days at  the  Playboy  and  Hideaway  clubs. 

The  upgraded  bar  stock  is  yet  another  attraction  of  the 
club.  Premium  brands  are  now  being  poured  at  the  bar. 

Several  club  specials  are  lined  up  each  month.  A 
“shrimp  a’  peel”  is  held  each  month  at  the  Top  Five  Club, 
offering  all  the  shrimp,  or  beef,  you  can  eat,  at  a reason- 
able price.  Lawter  urges  club  members  to  “bring  the 
whole  family  out  for  the  fine  meals.” 

An  authentic  luau  was  offered  at  the  Sam  Hill  NCO 
Club.  It  offered  roast  pig,  chicken  Polynesian,  teriyhai 
and  all  trimmings,  also  at  a reasonable  price.  The  Pearl  of 
the  Pacific  Show  and  band  performed  for  the  event. 

Club  dues  have  been  lowered  for  active  duty  personnel. 
With  the  new  rebate  system,  dues  are  returned  if  the 
member  uses  the  club  throughout  the  month,  in  the  way 
of  discounts. 

The  Enlisted  Club  System  is  working  not  only  on  im- 
proving the  appearance  of  each  club,  but  on  enhancing 
the  personality  of  the  whole  system. 
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Davis  Gets 
New  NCO  Club 

FORT  DAVIS,  CANAL  ZONE— Ceremonies  mark- 
ing the  grand  opening  of  a $350,000  NCO  Club  for 
Atlantic  area  enlisted  members  in  grades  E-4  and  above 
took  place  at  Fort  Davis. 

Major  General  William  R.  Richardson,  193d  Infantry 
Brigade  commander,  officially  opened  the  facility  for 
business  when  he  cut  a red,  white,  and  blue  ribbon  before 
an  audience  of  several  hundred  prospective  patrons. 

Visitors  were  invited  to  tour  the  club  dining  room, 
game  room  and  bar  and  lounge  following  the  brief 
opening  ceremonies.  Drinks  and  a lavish  buffet  of  roast 
beef,  fried  chicken,  roast  pork,  fried  shrimp,  Swedish  meat 
balls  and  assorted  salads  were  “on  the  house.” 

A fully  equipped  kitchen  will  offer  catering  services  for 
visitors  using  club  facilities  and  military  residents  of  the 
Atlantic  area. 

Located  near  the  post  gymnasium,  the  n^w  Fort  Davis 
NCO  Club  is  managed  by  MSG  Lewis  E.  Pinson,  who 
heads  a staff  of  two  military  assistants  and  22  civilian 
employees.  Combined  areas  of  the  facility  will  accommo- 
date a maximum  of  282  guests. 

The  entertainment  program  will  feature  regularly 
scheduled  bands  on  Fridays,  Saturdays,  and  Sundays. 

Entertainment 
Featured  at  Knox 

FORT  KNOX,  KY — A variety  of  entertainment  is 
featured  here  with  activities  ranging  from  rock  and  soul 
to  dinner  theaters.  At  the  Officers’  Club  recently,  a dinner 
theater  presenting  “The  World  of  Carl  Sandberg”  with 
the  Alpha-Omega  players  was  featured,  rock  music  and 
“all  you  can  eat”  buffet  compliments  the  already  variant 
entertainment  schedule  at  the  officers’  club. 

Billy  Walker  and  the  Tennessee  Walkers  entertained  at 
the  NCO  club  which  featured  all  types  of  entertainment 
in  the  Derby  lounge  to  the  Galaxy  ballroom. 


Air  Force  Suggests 

Upgrade  Brochures 

“Go  a step  further  and  draw  standardized  room  set- 
up layouts,”  says  the  Air  Force’s  “Morale,  Welfare  and 
Recreation  Newsletter.” 

Most  clubs  have  the  party  brochure/menu  listing 
items  and  prices  available  for  private  functions  ...  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  for  customers  to  determine  exactly 
what  they  want  in  the  way  of  table  arrangements,  etc., 
until  they  see  an  example.  It  is  often  equally  as  difficult 
for  the  open  mess  or  club  to  vividly  describe  the  various 
room  arrangements. 

It  would  be  helpful  to  have  photos  (in  color  if  possible) 
of  two  or  three  buffet  dinner  set-ups,  wedding  receptions, 
and  different  table  arrangements. 

It  doesn’t  take  much  effort  to  photograph  some  of  these 
arrangements  and  set-ups  as  they  occur.  It  should 
enhance  your  party  brochure  and  assist  patrons  in  their 
selection. 


4 Services  Meet 

FORT  MONROE,  VA  — The  Army,  Air  Force,  Navy 
and  Marines  do  work  together  in  the  club  business. 

Managers  and  activity  chiefs  from  Fort  Eustis,  Langley 
Air  Force  Base,  Fort  Lee,  Quantico  (USMC),  NOV/NAS 
Norfolk,  NAS  Oceana,  Little  Creek,  Amphibious  Base, 
and  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  met  for  an  afternoon  of 
exchanging  ideas  and  information. 

The  purchasing  of  entertainment  and  beverages  high- 
lighted the  discussions  and  Mr.  Robert  Brown  of  the 
Nonappropriated  Fund  Procurement  Section  of  The  Ad- 
jutant General  Center  briefed  representatives  on  the  Ar- 
my’s program  to  assume  responsibility  for  joint  liquor 
purchasing  in  the  State  of  Virginia. 

Clubs  of  the  various  services  have  joined  together  in 
past  years,  particularly  for  holiday  purchases  to  buy  large 
amount  of  liquor  in  order  to  benefit  from  volume  discoun- 
ts and  freight  rates.  Savings  of  a dollar  or  more  per  case  in 
the  addition  to  the  usual  discounts  have  made  these  joint 
efforts  worthwhile. 

The  managers  exchanged  an  information  listing  of  the 
various  types  of  entertainment  purchased  by  the  clubs  in 
the  areas  represented.  The  list  included  prices,  number  of 
pieces,  costs,  ratings  and  agents.  Agents  were  sometimes 
found  to  be  charging  based  upon  the  club’s  ability  to  pay 
rather  than  using  a uniform  price  depending  on  the  night 
of  performance. 

The  workshop  attendees  dealt  with  various  club 
operated  facilities  at  Fort  Monroe  to  include  the  beverage 
store,  the  NCO  Club,  and  Officers’  Club.  A special  attrac- 
tion was  the  Fort  Monroe  NCO  Club  sponsored  Sum- 
merfest.  A large  red  and  white  striped  circus  tent  and 
Bavarian  show  band  were  featured  as  part  of  German 
food  and  beer  extravaganza  that  highlighted  the  end  of 
the  summer  season  at  Fort  Monroe. 


Special  Catering  / Paulies 

“People  are  going  off  base  for  unit  or  office  parties  with 
greater  frequency  because  of  lower  or  moderately  priced 
commercial  outlets  which  provide  acceptable  atmosphere 
and  good  service”,  the  Air  Force  warned  its  club 
managers  in  the  “Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation 
Newsletter.” 

This  is  a problem  common  to  Army  club  managers 
and  there  is  merit  in  the  suggestions  which  the  Air  Force 
has  to  offer. 

Air  Force  managers  are  encouraged  to  use  special 
catering/party  take-out  service  to  enhance  prices  and  ser- 
vice, so  that  they  may  be  competitive  with  other  activities 
on  or  off  base 

You  may  need  to  adjust  your  menu  or  portion  size  to 
attract  sales  and  increase  volume.  Particularly  lucrative 
during  the  summer  months  is  a fast  food  take-out  or  home 
delivery  service. 
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So  Where  Can  A Family  Eat? 

Choices  Narrow  As  Family  Places  Shrink  by  Michael  Putney 


The  following  item  is  excerpted  from  the  May  10,  1975 
edition  of  the  National  Observer. 

Copyright  Dow,  Jones  and  Company,  Inc.  1975.  All  rights  reserved 

Increasingly,  neighborhood  restaurants  are  in  nobody’s 
neighborhood. 

The  neighborhood  restaurant  seems  to  be  going  the 
way  of  the  neighborhood  bar.  In  their  stead  there  is  a 
neon-lighted  procession  of  fast-food  franchises  that 
specialize  in  styrofoam  hamburgers  and  fiber-board 
french  fries.  And  what  are  mom-and-pop  places?  These 
days  mom  is  cooking  for  pop  and  pop  is  looking  for  work. 

There  are  550,000  restaurants  in  the  United  States; 
they  serve  everything  from  BLT’s,  hold  the  mayo,  to  Moo 
Goo  Gai  Pan.  How  many  qualify  as  family  restaurants  is 
hard  to  say. 

The  National  Restaurant  Association  (NRA),  the 
largest  trade  association  of  restaurateurs  (its  nearly 
12,000  members  operate  125,000  restaurants),  loosely 
defines  a family  restaurant  as  one  where  you  can  eat  a 
real  meal  for  $3.00  to  $7.00  per  person.  San  Francisco 
Restaurant  Critic  R.B.  Read  may  be  closer  when  he 
defines  family  restaurants  as  ones  that  “open  early  and 
close  early,  and  they  seldom  offer  much  in  the  way  of  ‘at- 
mosphere.’ What  they  do  offer  is  good  food,  without  gim- 
micks and  at  minimum  prices.”  And  Read,  who  has  just 
published  his  third  edition  of  the  San  Francisco  Gourmet 
boasts  that  “mom-pop  restaurants  serving  honest  home 
cookery  and  a setting  of  interest  and  sometimes  a simple 
beauty,  are  alive  and  well  in  San  Francisco. 

But  it’s  atrophying  elsewhere,  a victim  of  skyrocketing 
food  prices,  proliferating  food  operations,  calmly  deteri- 
orating center  cities,  rising  rents,  and  falling  taste.  “Places 
like  ours  are  a dying  breed,”  laments  Sally  Smith,  who 
with  her  husband  Ted  runs  a bustling  North  Side  Chicago 
family  restaurant  that  is  holding  its  own. 

“1  look  for  family  restaurants  all  the  time,”  says  Donald 
Dresden,  restaurant  critic  of  the  Washington  Post,  “and  I 
don’t  find  them  very  often.  There  just  aren’t  a lot  of  them 
around  anymore.”  As  recession  deepens,  there  are  fewer 
all  the  time,  according  to  the  NRA. 

SQUEEZE  ON  THE  MIDDLE 

“It’s  the  middle-range  restaurants  that  are  suffering,” 
reports  NRA  Executive,  Jerry  Greenfield.  “Inflation  has 
forced  them  to  increase  menu  prices,  and  the  consumer  is 
faced  with  the  decision  to. either  move  down  the  scale  or 
move  up.  So  instead  of  the  neighborhood  restaurant,  you 
go  out  to  say,  a pizza  hut,  which  is  a nice  out  for  the 
family,  and  it’s  got  a little  atmosphere,  but  it’s  not  very  ex- 
pensive.” Greenfield  adds  that  the  middle-income  couple 
going  for  dinner  faces  the  same  choice:  “You  say  to  your- 
self, ‘Gee,  for  a couple  of  extra  bucks  I can  go  to  a really 
nice  place.’  In  either  case,  it’s  the  family  restaurant  in  the 
middle  that’s  suffering.” 

PINCHING  EVERY  PENNY 

Last  year  business  was  good  but  profit  so  dismal  that 
the  Smith’s  considered  selling  but  decided  instead  to 
retrench.  They  trimmed  the  number  ot  entrees  on  the 


menu,  added  hign  volume,  high-profit  specials,  began 
a vigorous  advertising  campaign,  ana  ordered  non- 
essential  employees  to  work  less  and  asked  essential  em- 
ployees to  work  more.  Then  there  have  been  smaller 
economies.  “See  this  roll,”  Smith  commands,  plucking  a 
dinner  roll  from  the  bread  basket  on  the  table.  “It  is  still  a 
freshly  baked  roll  that  came  out  of  our  own  oven  this 
morning,  and  it  used  to  be  run  through  a shaping  machine 
and  it  used  to  be  glazed  by  hand.  Now  the  bakery  chef 
just  puts  a wad  of  dough  on  the  sheet  and  shoves  it  in  the 
oven.  That’s  the  kind  of  thing  we’ve  done  to  cut  comers.” 

So  far  it’s  working  — but  just  barely.  “We’re  doing 
business,”  Smith  reports  with  pride,  gesturing  at  his  full 
house  lunch-hour  clientele.  “People  are  searching  for 
value  now,  and  we  think  we  give  them  value.  As  we  say 
in  our  ads,  in  an  age  of  fast  chicken,  fast  burgers,  we  offer 
you  a leisurely,  full  course  dinner  with  wine  and  change 
from  a five.”  It  is  a bargain  and  good  solid  food  as  well, 
but  Ted  Smith  wonders  how  long  that  deal  of  the 
recession  will  last.  “I  wish  I could  pick  up  this  restaurant,” 
he  says  wistfully  “and  move  it  to  the  suburbs.” 

The  suburbs  may  prove  to  be  the  salvation  refuge  of 
the  middle  price  family  restaurant.  Chester’s  Restaurant 
located  in  suburban  Montgomery,  Ohio  is  informal  and 
cheery.  Fresh-cut  flowers  contrast  against  dark  wood 
tables  and  rough  brick  walls.  At  night,  stars  shine  roman- 
tically on  diner  from  two-story  high  sky  light  ceiling  that 
makes  ferns,  foliage,  and  even  a tree  strive  during  the  day 
period.  It’s  a restaurant  in  a greenhouse,”  says  Mick 
Comisar,  39,  who  conceived  and  helped  design  Chester’s. 
It’s  a steak-and-lobster,  salad-bar  kind  of  thing,  but  we 
serve  rack  of  lamb,  Florida  steam  crabs,  and  fresh  trout 
too.” 

VALUE  AND  QUALITY 

In  the  entrance  foyer  a framed  needle-point  cheerily 
trumpets  Chester’s  motto:  “Eat,  drink,  and  spend 
money.”  Cincinnatians  have,  at  a record  rate,  since  the 
restaurant  opened  in  1972.  Tabs  average  $10.00  per  per- 
son, and  the  125-seat  restaurant  is  crammed  seven  nights 
a week.  Many  customers  are  parents  with  their  school-  or 
college-age  offspring.  “They  come,”  reports  manager 
Mick  Muldoon,  “because  more  than  ever  people  want 
value  for  their  money  and  quality.”  And  at  Chester’s 
they’re  willing  to  wait  for  it  — often  up  to  two  hours. 
Food  Critic  Dresden,  explains  that  Phineas  (a  restaurant 
mentioned  in  a previous  issue  of  the  Army  Host)  just  may 
represent  the  family  restaurant  of  the  future. 

Phineas  is  one  of  ten  Marriott  “dinner  houses.”  It  is  no 
gastronomic  triumph;  it  is  a triumph  of  marketing,  mer- 
chandising, and  management:  last  year  Mariott’s  Dinner 
Houses  grossed  $17,000,000.  In  all  fairness,  the  food  isn’t 
bad  either.  At  Phineas  the  roast  beef  is  flavorful,  salad 
bountiful,  the  carafe  of  wine  drinkable,  the  service 
hospitable,  and  the  price  affordable.  The  average  diner 
spends  $8.50,  including  a cocktail.  Another  restaurant  on 
Chicago’s  near  north  side  features  “just  good  food.” 

Once  part  of  a predominately  white,  upper-middle  class 
Swedish  neighborhood,  Ann  Suthurs  is  now  surrounded 


(Cont.  p.  13,  col.  2) 
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Economic  outlook 


More  people  are  eating  out  these  days. 

Conservative  estimates  of  growth  in  the  foodservice  in- 
dustry put  the  percentage  of  growth  figure  at  35  percent  by 
1980.  It  will  probably  rise  more  than  this.  Top  this  off 
with  the  good  news  that  the  inflation  rate  is  now  at  a 30- 
month  low,  plus  the  fact  that  a record  harvest  is  predicted 
for  corn  and  wheat  (thereby  lowering  meat  prices),  and 
the  “keeper  of  the  keys”  has  ample  reason  for  optimism. 

However,  optimism  alone  will  not  suffice  to  assure  that 
your  club  advances  steadily  with  the  pack.  A few  more 
elements  needed  to  insure  that,  despite  internal  problems, 
your  club’s  index  figure  will  be  on  the  plus  side: 

Planning  — using  what  is  already  known  to  predict 
with  some  degree  of  accuracy  what  is  liable  to  happen 
in  the  future. 

Training  — insuring  that  your  operation  will  not 
suffer  because  of  the  lacadasical  efforts  of  uninterested 
employees. 

Fiscal  responsibility  — utilizing  all  the  resources 
available  to  your  club  to  control  what  is  going  on  from 
the  time  the  doors  open  to  the  membership  until  the 
money  is  locked  away  in  the  safe  at  night. 

Essentially,  in  the  vernacular  of  the  successful  food- 
service  operator,  this  is  known  as  “keeping  up  with  the 
times”. 


The  Food  Chain  — Bread 


A bushel  of  wheat  provides  the  flour  for  about  70  one- 
pound  loads  of  white  bread. 

A one  dollar  bushel  value  of  wheat— or  a change  of 
one  dollar  per  bushel  in  the  price  of  wheat — affects  the 
net  farm  value  of  the  wheat  ingredients  in  a 1 -pound  loaf 
of  white  bread  about  1 .2  cents.  In  other  words,  if  the  farm 
price  of  wheat  increases  one  dollar  per  bushel,  the  net  cost 
of  wheat  ingredients  in  a 1 -pound  loaf  of  bread  increases 
about  1.2  cents. 

A special  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  study  in 
1973  showed  that  the  net  farm  value  of  the  wheat  in  a 
loaf  of  white  bread  accounted  for  4.1  cents  of  the  27.6 
cents  average  cost  of  a 1 -pound  loaf  of  white  bread  that 
year.  The  labor  cost  to  move  a loaf  of  bread  from  the 
bakery  to  the  retail  store  cost  4.52  cents,  which  is  more 
than  the  farmer  receives  for  the  wheat  in  a loaf. 


Restauranteurs 
May  Broadcast 

The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  restaurateurs  may 
play  radio  broadcasts  without  a copyright  violation. 

The  decision  represents  a major  change  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  law,  which  in  turn  provides  greater 
freedom  to  restaurant  operators  in  deciding  whether  to 
provide  music  for  their  patrons  and,  if  so,  what  kind. 

The  decision  was  made  as  a result  of  an  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  in  which  the  issue  was  whether  or  not  the 
restaurateurs  can  use  the  music  transmitted  by  a radio 
station  and  played  in  a restaurant  through  loudspeakers, 
without  violating  the  copyright  laws. 


Familiar  Food 
Most  Popular 

According  to  a study  of  food  preferred  among  Air 
Force  enlisted  men,  we  like  to  eat  the  food  we  know  best. 

Most  foods  that  have  a low  popularity  among  the  men 
are  those  that  they  have  never  tried.  The  study  divides 
378  foods  into  33  classes  and  ranks  them  by  hedonic 
ratios  (popularity,  familiarity,  and  respective  frequency  of 
service). 


Where  To  Eat 
(Continued  from  page  12) 

by  drab  second-hand  shops  and  Puerto  Rican  Pharmicias. 
Nevertheless,  Ms.  Suther  serves  450  to  600  people  every  day 
between  1 1 a.m.  and  8 p.m.  in  the  over  105  seat  restaurant. 
She  estimated  that  the  average  diner  pays  $3.50  to  $5.00. 
For  a scant  $3.00,  you  can  feast  on  made-from-scratch 
pea  soup,  delicious  Swedish  meatballs,  potatoes,  salad, 
freshly  made  pie  or  cake  and  beverage.  In  addition,  every 
table  is  graced  with  the  basket  of  freshly  baked  white 
bread,  Swedish  limpa  bread,  banana  nut  bread,  hard  rolls, 
caramel  rolls,  and  bread  sticks. 

Ms.  Suther  has  no  secret  formula  for  success;  she  sim- 
ply has  not  compromised  quality.  “There  are  so  many 
people  in  the  restaurant  business  just  to  make  money,” 
she  says.  “I’m  not.  I’m  interested  in  making  a good 
living  and  for  those  who  work  for  me  to  make  a good 
living.  There  are  so  few  restaurants  that  are  interested  in 
what  they  can  give  the  public  anymore.” 

As  with  few  other  institutions,  restaurants  suffer 
an  elongated  shadow  of  one  person.  So  it  is  with  Ann 
Suther’s  Restaurant.  When  Ms.  Suther  retires  or  cooks 
her  last  batch  of  Swedish  meatballs,  it  seems  unlikely  that 
a restaurant  could  continue  in  quite  the  same  way.  So 
when  two  unapprising  young  men  approached  with  a 
lucrative  offer  to  sale,  she  heard  them  out  — but  not  for 
long. 

She  bristles  as  she  recalls  the  conversation.  “I  was 
showing  them  around  and  I overheard  one  of  them  saying 
to  the  other  that,  of  course,  they’d  have  to  get  rid  of  the 
pastry  chef  and  start  buying  those  terrible  commercial 
pies.”  Her  voice  rises  with  indignation:  “The  very  idea!” 
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Choosing  the  Right  BRUNCH 

Sound  System 

Continental 

How  to  Go  About  It  Brunch  Layout 


As  a club  manager  you  may  find  yourself  in  the 
position  of  having  to  purchase  the  proper  sound  system 
for  your  club  activities.  If  you  are  thinking  about 
renovating  a room  or  just  installing  a sound  system  these 
considerations  should  be  taken  when  deciding  on  the  type 
of  equipment. 

Remember  two  things.  Regardless  of  any  ads  that 
you’ve  seen  for  complete  sound  systems  at  bargain- 
basement  prices,  you  can’t  get  anything  approaching  real 
hi-fi  for  less  than  three  to  four  hundred  dollars  (quad  will 
cost  75%  more).  And  remember  that  you’re  buying  the 
system  for  the  customer  and  not  the  audio  salesman  or 
your  employees. 

Some  Other  Helpful  Guidelines 

• A rule  of  thumb  for  how  your  budget  should  be 
broken  down  for  various  components  regardless  of  how 
much  you  plan  to  spend:  FOR  A BASIC  SYSTEM  — 
turntable  with  pickup,  25%;  receiver,  45%;  two  speakers, 
30%.  MORE  ADVANCED  SYSTEM  - turntable, 
15%;  tuner,  15%;  tape  deck,  30%;  amplifier  section, 
20%;  two  speakers,  20%.  VERY  ADVANCED 
SYSTEM  — turntable,  10%;  4-channel  open-reel  tape 
deck,  25%;  cassette  deck,  10%;  4-channel  receiver,  20%; 
four  speakers,  35%. 

• Beware  of  advertised  bargain-price  package  offers. 
They  may  include  one  or  two  quality  components,  with 
the  remaining  clunkers  to  enable  the  merchant  to  set  a 
low  price. 

• It’s  a good  idea  to  buy  your  complete  system  from 
one  dealer,  not  to  price  shop  for  separate  components 
from  different  dealers.  Although  list  prices  tend  to  be 
phony  in  hi-fi,  some  items  are  fair  traded.  To  stay  legal, 
the  dealer  may  charge  full  price  for  the  fair-trade  items 
and  charge  only  five  dollars  for,  say,  the  speakers.  You 
can  reasonably  expect  an  overall  discount  of  about  20% 
from  the  list  price. 

• You’re  safer  buying  from  an  audio  dealer  than  a 
general-merchandise  discount  house,  even  one  which 
carries  quality  brand  components.  The  salesmen  in  the 
audio  house  are  more  likely  to  be  knowledgeable  and 
willing  to  spend  time  with  you.  The  audio  dealer  takes 
responsibility  for  the  merchandise,  and  you  can  deal  direc- 
tly with  him  if  there  are  problems;  if  you  buy  in  a 
discount  store,  you’ll  probably  have  to  take  up  problems 
directly  with  the  manufacturer. 


(Double  Line  Buffet) 

1 . Floral  or  emblematic  display 

2.  Dinner  plates 

3.  Bread  & butter  plates,  salad  bowls 

4.  Chafing  tin:  scrambled  eggs 

5.  Chafing  tin:  bacon,  ham  or  sausage 

6.  Butter,  jams  & jellies 

7.  Salads  & dressings 

8.  Chilled  fruits  & juices 

9.  Cold  meats  & cheeses 

10.  Cider,  juice  or  champagne  founiain— keg  of  beer 

1 1 . Basket  of  assorted  breads  and  hard  rolls 

12.  Condiments 

1 3.  Potato,  pasta  or  rice 

14.  Hot  vegetable 

15.  Hot  entree 

16.  Warmer  lights 

17.  Catsup,  horseradish,  mustard,  etc. 

1 8.  Cutting  board  & utensils 

19.  Meat  sheer  (cooks) 

20.  Assorted  pastries  (danish)  & desserts 

21.  Dessert  plates 

22.  Dining  tables  & chairs 


Layout  oi\  Page  15 ► 

DIRECTIONS:  Set  up  buffet  table  in  center  of  dining 
area  with  tables  & seats  on  each  side. 

Floral  or  emblematic  display  to  face  customer  as  he 
enters. 

Keep  breakfast  items  simple;  replenish  often. 

More  elaborate  display  of  salads— jello  molds,  etc. 

May  include  tray  of fresh  fruits  (apples,  bananas,  etc.) 

Cheese  house  effective  here. 

May  substitute  wine  display  for  fountain. 

More  than  one  hot  entree  may  be  used. 

Carvers  may  be  offering  prime  rib,  steamship  round, 
corned  beef  or  turkey.  Should  have  portion  scale  avail- 
able for  each  server. 

Customers  to  be  served  from  each  side  of  table. 

In  case  of  space  limitations  on  buffet,  juices,  cold 
cereals,  beverage  items  and  the  like  may  be  placed  on  des- 
sert table,  or  more  than  one  table  may  be  used  in  this 
location.  Important  to  place  some  of  each  item  on  tables 
so  there  is  no  cross  traffic.  If  possible,  use  divider  to  hide 
entrance  and  exit  to  kitchen  area. 
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Club  Managers 
must  comply  wit! 
Privacy  Act 


3 1262  09683  2331 


To  insure  compliance  with  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974, 
each  club  membership  application  should  contain  a state- 
ment which  reads  substantially  as  follows:  “Information 
contained  in  this  application  is  for  administration  of  club 
membership.  The  information  will  be  used  for  billing  pur- 
poses, preparation  of  club  membership  cards,  determina- 
tion of  eligibility  for  membership,  identification  for 
collection  of  past  due  accounts,  and  dissemination  of 
information  regarding  club  activities.  Personal  written 
consent  will  precede  the  release  of  this  information  for 
other  purposes.  Failure  to  complete  application  will 
result  in  limitations  placed  upon  or  denial  of  club 
membership.  The  statutory  authority  for  collection  of  this 
information  is  10  USC  3012.” 

The  Privacy  Act  provides  safeguards  to  individual  pri- 
vacy from  the  misuse  of  federal  records  and  allows  indi- 
viduals access  to  records  concerning  them.  The  Act, 
which  also  establishes  a privacy  protection  study  commis- 
sion, is  based  on  four  principles. 

There  must  be  no  secret  system  of  records  kept  on 
individuals. 

There  will  be  no  unauthorized  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion contained  in  records  about  individuals.  Individuals 
should  have  access  to  records  about  themselves  and  be 
permitted  to  review  their  records,  to  make  copies,  and 
even  to  correct  or  dispute  records  they  feel  are  inaccur- 
ate. 

Records  should  contain  no  unnecessary  information  or 
inaccurate  data  about  individuals. 

Effective  last  September  27,  all  forms,  questionnaires, 
surveys  and  reports  containing  personal  information 
supplied  by  an  individual  about  himself  became  subject  to 
the  Privacy  Act  and  must  be  covered  by  a Privacy  Act 
statement. 

In  addition,  the  Privacy  Act  imposes  restrictions  and 
conditions  on  any  request  for  even  an  individual’s  Social 
Security  Number.  A Social  Security  Number  is  required 
only  if  directed  by  a Federal  statute,  or  if  it  is  acquired  as 
an  integral  part  of  a system  of  records  operating  prior  to 
January  1,  1975,  and  was  required  under  statute  of  regu- 
lation. 

For  all  systems  implemented  after  January  1,  1975, 
identity  of  an  employee  must  be  by  means  other  than 
Social  Security  Number  unless  prescribed  by  Federal 
statute. 

The  Privacy  Act  is  one  of  the  few  laws  that  holds 
individuals  responsible  for  action  taken  or  not  taken  in 
their  capacity  as  Federal  employees.  Generally,  the 
individual  who  maintains  a file  is  personally  liable  and  is 
subject  to  a fine  of  $1,000  or  $5,000  if  he  or  she  willfully 
permits  unauthorized  disclosure,  fails  to  publish  a notice 
in  the  Federal  Register,  or  obtains  a record  under  false 
pretenses. 

For  further  information  regarding  compliance  with  the 
Privacy  Act  contact  your  local  Judge  Advocate  General 
or  the  Club  Management  Directorate  at  Autovon  223- 
1052. 

The  Privacy  Act  provides  for  substantial  penalties,  civil 
and  criminal,  against  employees  who  fail  to  comply. 
These  penalties  reflect  the  seriousness  that  Congress 
attached  to  the  Act. 
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\ward  of  PMOS  OOJ  50 

SP6  Burgess,  Richard 

Acceptance  into  Enlisted  Club 
Management  and  Career  and 
Development  Program 

SP6  Campbell,  Craig,  R.P.  to  Fort  Hood  via  76-3 
SFC  Robinson,  Louie,  L.  to  Korea  via  76-3 
SP5  Burnett,  Allen,  R.  to  Europe  via  76-3 
SSG  Griswell,  Robert,  S.  to  Alaska  via  76-6 

Reassignments 

SFC  Duncan,  Leon  from  Europe  to  F 
MSG  Pinson,  Lewis  from  Canal  Zone  to  DGSC.  Rich 
mond,  VA 

SFC  Mattox,  Walter  from  Europe  to  Fort  Bragg,  NC 
SFC  Heddleson,  Wm.  E.  from  Europe  to  Korea 
SFRC  Davis,  Everette  N.  from  Europe  to  Fort  Bragg, 
NC 

SFC  Collins,  Donald  L.  from  Europe  to  Fort  Hood,  TX 
SFC  Davis,  Donald  G.  from  Korea  to  Fort  Sill,  OK 
SFC  Attee,  Allen  from  Europe  to  Tooele  Army  Depot, 
UT 

SFC  Wade,  Ralph  W.  from  Europe  to  Fort  Devens,  MA 
MSG  Garvin,  Nelson  G.  from  Korea  to  Fort  Campbell, 
KY 

SFC  Penalver,  Evelio  from  Korea  to  Fort  Gordon,  GA 
SFC  Washington,  Govan  W.  from  Europe  to  Fort  Knox, 
KY 

Procurement  Progress 

TAG  letter,  subject:  Central  NAF  Procurement 
Activity  has  been  distributed.  This  letter  provides 
information  on  the  functions  of  the  TAGCEN  central 
NAF  procurement  activity  and  the  services  offered  by  it. 
Clubs  and  other  nonappropriated  fund  instrumentalities 
(NAFI)  will  derive  the  benefits  of  improved  comprehen- 
sive procurement  support  through  this  new  TAGCEN 
procurement  office. 
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